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Xvelany, 
— 
To rae Evrror or tue Sournern Revorrer, 
Darrynane Abbey, October 23, 1834. | 
Sir—I really thought you a more clever man | 
than [find you. You have not the “nous” 1) 








atirivuted to you, and which your general shrewd. || 
ness evidences. If you had you would see at | 
once, thut the ** diving lie” of the renegade in the 
Observer is nothing more than “a silly lie; | 
what the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench calls || 
“the foolishest lie I ever heard.” 

The liar in the Observer had to account for 
my hatred, as he calls it, of Sir William Gosset, | 
by declaring that he had detected me in an at- | 
tempt, &&c. &c. And what is the story of his 
detection? ‘Take it in its patis :— 

Ist. That I went to Gosset and offered to place 
inthe hands of the government such information 
as would enable them to bring to justice the leader 
of the Terry Alts. 

Qdly. That | called on Gosset not to lose a mo- 
ment in arresting O'Gorman Mahon as sucha 

800. 
dily. That Gosset asked me to make an affi- 
' davitof my knowledge or belief of the statement. 

dtbly. That I refused to do so, but strenuously 
urged the arrest of the individual. 

Why, if this were true, Gosset ought instantly 
to be cashiered, and I ought to be sent to a luna- 
tic asylum. 

Gosset ought to be cashiered. Why? Be- 
cause, if | offered to place in the hands of govern- 
ment such information as would enable them to 
bring to justice the leader of the Terry Alts, and 
iff had in my power such information, it would 
have been my duty to give it to the government, 
no matter who such leader may be. But the 
duty of Gosset upon such an offer would have 
been plain—he would have referred me to the 
law officers of the crown, or appointed some con- 
fidential justice of the peace to take in legal form 
the informacion. This is the course which he | 
should have taken. This, I suppose, is the course 
he would have taken ; and if he-neglected, under 
such circumstances, to take that course, [ cer- 
tainly would have detected him in gross neglect, | 
or rather violation of duty. ‘The liar in the O6-| 
server, it is he who suggests the breach by Gosset 
of his duty—certainly not I. 

I ought to be sent to bedlam as an insane man. 
Why? Because, having had as much experience 
in the criminal law as any man living, [ surely 
must know that neither Gosset nor the Lord 
Lieutenant, nor any body else, could arrest Mr. 
O'Gorman Mahon, except upon a warrant, which 
could not issue without an information or deposi- 
tion upon oath sworn before a magistrate. You 
will easily believe { knew so much law ; and yet 
this vagabond liar makes me urge an immediate 
Urest—nay he makes Gosset ask me to swear to 
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condescend to answer such arash! Why should 
t hate Gosset? Why, says the liar, because he 
would not arrest a man whose guilt [ refused to 
attest even on my own belief! ! 

Too much of this. I need not add that the 
story of Gosset is totally false. [am not quite 
sure that I ever saw Gosset. I have, however, a 
strong inpression that I saw him once upon some 
matter connected with Colonel White's election 
for the county of Dublin. I believe I would not 
know his person if I saw him now. If he was 
the person [I saw on the county of Dublin election 
business, certainly not a word was said of Mr. 
O’Gorman Mahon in that interview. 

I was much amused with the complaisance with 
which the Observer liar took credit for bringing 
out my notice of his falsehood. It was you who 
induced me to do so. [ knew the result would 
he same silly, some impossible lie, more ludicrous 


|| but not perhaps so atrocious as the first, and my 


anticipation has been realised, and there I leave 
the matter. 

But, as Lam upon my legs, as we say, or rather 
used to say in “the House,” let me ask you 
whether my notice of this one falsehood does not 
give a kind of authority to the other slanderers of 
the London Press, when I leave their calumnies 
unanswered, I protest against any such conclu- 
sion. I never could command time, even if I 
had the inclination, to notice the various shapes 
in which malignant and stupid falsehood disports 
itself in the London papers respecting me. ‘The 
recklessness with which these papers repeat false- 
hoods of me, one thousand times refuted even by | 


smile at the tone of triumph which accompanies | 
the venom of the calumniator, and I have reason 
falsehoods have expressed surprise they were so | 
powerless in effect. They forget that all Ireland | 
Why, there is a man Stuart who at present 
writes “ rascality” for the Courier as its chief | 
editor. ‘This fellow is the shabbiest in his moral | 
frame of all the flock of unprincipled liars—and | 
most unprincipled he is in that faculty, as far as 
Tam concerned. He has on foot perpetually one | 
lie or the other respecting me. Yet if any of the | 
Irish papers reply to him, he expects politeness, 
forsooth, and courtesy, in refuting his conscious | 
falsehoods, putting you in mind of Mad Tom in 
Shakspeare, who insists that 
The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman ; 
and so Stuart, belonging to the lying department, 
at the head of which stands that sable gentleman, | 
insists upon courteous and genteel comments on | 
his falsehoods. He will answer none others, not | 
he ! | 
Take an instance of his “ alacrity and lying,” | 
and perseverance in a lie. The other day, he 
asserted for the twentieth time, that the Attorney | 
General, Blackburne, “ convicted me of rank se- | 
dition.” Yes, bis words are ‘* convieted him,” | 
of rank sedition—** once in propria persona” and | 
again in the instance of Mr. Barrett. 
I leave the case to Me. Barrett with the libel | 
law which the present Chancellor called atrocious. |) 
[ come to what relates to myself personally. 1 
notice it now to dispense with ever regarding it 
again. 
Stuart should have known that there never was 
a greater falsehood published than that I had been 
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my belief of the fact! ! just as if my belief could 
authorise any legal proceeding, especially the ar- 
rest on so serious a charge, of a man who was a 
candidate to represent a county !!.! and the liar 
g0es on to say that I refused to swear to my belief 
My own statement, and yet strenuously urged 
the arrest!!! 
This he calls detection of me. That I should 


personally convicted of sedition. He ought to 
know it, because the facts were placed beyond a 
doubt by Lord Eldon, The ministry, it is true, 
boasted that they had convicted me of the worst 
species of delinquency. “ You have compromised 
with him then,” said Lord Eldon. this was 
utterly denied by ministers. “ Why do you not 


you.” 
| yourself.” 
triumph of Blackbarne and of the ministry over 


public documents, is to me not # tittle amusing. 1 | 


to know that some of the habitual framers of mere || 


knows me. {| 


cause we cannot,” was the answer. “ That,” 
said he, ‘is impossible—if you had convicted 
him you might instantly have sentenced him.” 
He then moved for copies of all the proceedings 
against me. ‘They were obtained and printed by 
order of the House. 

They were of course abstracted into the news- 
papers. Lord Eldon did at once see that they 
could not punish me. Their boast was that of a 
soldier, who, in the dark, exclaimed to his officer, 
“1 have taken a prisoner.” “ Bring him with 
‘*He will not come.” “ Then come 
‘* He will not let me.” Such was the 


me, 

"ye S 

I'he printed papers demonstrated my victory, 
The prisoner was really mine. ‘The indictment 
being printed, showed no less than 18 counts—tl 
of these counts, it is quite true, charged me in 
various shapes, with sedition—rank sedition if 
you please—.with seditious harangues and speeches 


| and with seditious conspiracies—but, mark, upon 


every one of these counts I obtained judgment— 
the Attorney General having upon record aban- 
doned. 

1 am glad you made me take notice of the 


| miserable renegade who writes lies for the Ob- 
i server, as it has tempted me, besides confuting 


him, to state these things, It will drive Stuart of 

the Courier to fabricate or adopt—he cares not 
which—some other lie. I have taken this sub- 
| ject up for three purposes : 

First—That Stuart and the other unprincipled 
writers for the London and Irish press may be 
without excuse if they again assert that I was 
convicted of sedition, either rank or trivial. 

Second—That it may not be asserted, save by 
the unblushing liars of that press, that my oppo- 
sition to the Attorney General is founded on the 
fact of his having convicted me of sedition, and 
‘triumphed over me asa lawyer. The truth is, 
| that the cause ended in mutual civility, and that 
[ had over him, quietly, and unostentatiously, 
the greatest triumph any one lawyer ever had over 
another, 

The third is, that the reporters should not 
again attribute, as they have often before at- 
tributed to the Duke of Wellington, the incredible 
assertion that [ had been convicted of sedition, 
when he must have known the contrary, or ought 





| at least to inquire before he hazarded a fulse 


charge. 


| Now, giving full permission to the fabricators 


of the London press to fabricate any tale they 
please—I have the honour to be, your obedient 


servant, DANIEL O'CONNELL. 





| EXTRACT FROM MR.COBBETT'S LECTURE. 


] Then it was said that the Catholic retigion 


i made the people lazy and slothful. 
| a slander. 


This was 
What was the people of England 


| hefore the Reformation? At the time when 


England conquered France, she was Catholic. 
She was Catholic when she took Calais and 
Boulogne ; she was Protestant when she lost 
them. In short, every one knew that Eng- 
land was a greater country, in comparison 
with other countries, when she was Catholie 
than she is now. ‘The honorable gentleman 
contended that this was slander, and pointed to 
the condition of the Catholics of New-York ia 
proof. In every country the Catholics showed 
themselves, in every respect, possessed of as 
much energy and industry, in every pursuit, as 
any other class, and why did not they find the 
same reward in their own country? Because 
they did not get fair play. [Hear, hear, hear. } 
In England, Catholies were as suecessful trad- 








punish him then,” was the humane reply of the 


ers as Protestants. Surely Catholicism could 
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nif een injured by the salt water. [A 
iaugh.) When about to leave his farm, a thing 
that one values the more the less necessary it is 
tovhim, in looking eut for a person to take care 
of his affairs there, to see that every thing went 
on right, and to do justice to every one about) 
his farm, and to see that his cattle were done 
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jastice to, he had chosen a Catholic. He 
would say no more with regard to that charge | 
which, he repeated, was a slander. The next) 
alleged cause was the delay of Catholic Eman- || 
cipation. He did not deny but that that refu- 
sal was so unjust—so glaringly and insultingly 
tinjust—as to have produced heart-burning and 
strife, which was followed by punishment. But 
the delay of Catholic emancipation was not a 
cause. Many gentlemen might recollect that 
at the time of passing the relief bill, that he 
said that emancipation alone, unless accompa- 
nied by other measures, would not produce 
contentment in Ireland, but justly create addi- 
tional discontent. When the Catholics would 
find themselves on a level with the Protestants, 
but without any participation of the power, 
and influence, and patronage, possessed by the 
Protestants, their discontent would naturally 
be encreased, and an acknowledgement of their 
right on the part of the legislature, would rath- 
er tend to encourage than to mitigate the feel- 
ing. He recollected at Penendenbeath, Mr. 
Shiel made an able speech, with that eloquence 
and ability that distinguish all bis speeches, in 
which he called upon the meeting to reject a 
petition against Catholic emancipation; the 
passing of which, he said, would relieve Eng- 
land from the support of an army and police 
force in this country, which that measure would 
be sure to content. Whilst Mr. Sheil was in 
the m dst of bis speech, he was interrupted by 
one of the smock frocks: “ It’s all very good 
to talk of emancipation, but will it fill the pee- 
ple’s bellies?” The argument was a homely 
and a good one. ‘That measure, though it had | 
the good effect of quieting the minds of some of 
the Catholic gentry, yet it did not, so far as 
improving their condition, in the least operate | 
on the people of Ireland. The next question 
was tithes. He had always urged the people | 
to petition parliament totally to repeal the |, 
church. To take away all the tithes from the | 
church. To tithes in themselves, separate from | 
all religious considerations, he had no objection, 

and he would leave them as a burden upon the 

land, to be applied to useful purposes. For the 
farm which he occupied he paid 1601. a-year | 
rent, and 55/. tithes to the parsons, and if he, 
had not that 55/. to pay to the parson, as a mat- 
ter of course he would have it to pay to the 
landlord. It made no difference to him to 
which he paid it, and of the two he would rath- 
er pay it to the parson who would live in the 
parish and spend his revenue amongst the peo- 
ple. But the ease was different where the peo- 
ple were of another religion; where that was 
the case, the evil was plain and palpable. Af- 
ter dwelling a little on this topic, Mr. Cobbett 
next proceeded to the Union. He did not deny 
bat that the Union might have added to the dis- 
tress of Dublin, but it was plain that the distress 
could not exist ifthere was a country round 
about where the people were happy. He did | 
not doubt the misfortune that might haye been 
inflicted on Dublin, by taking away the nobili- 
ty, but there was no doubt that, to a certain 
extent, misfortunes existed before the Union, 
(cries of “no, no.”) Why not to the same ex- 
tent certainly; but surely nobody would say 
that this country ever was as well off as Eng- 
land was. If the parliament be restored to 
Dublin, or whether it be not, he would not hes- 
itate to declare his opinion that he thought 
it ought to be restored. (great chearing.) 
What he had said in his place, in parliament he. 
now repeated. He gave his opinion with diffi- | 
dence because he had not sufficiently consider- | 
ad the question. It was impossible that eight | 
millions of people would be content to contin- |) 
ue supporting twelve millions in another coun- |) 
try. [hear, hear, hear.] Two of these eight {| 
were in York, Lancashire, and several other || 
eounties in England. He was sure that these 8 
millions would not remain content to be a colo-! 








by personal observation, as he intended to make 


from this to another cause, the intemperate use | 
_of whiskey, which was an evil prevailing to a 


and miserable condition of the people, which | 


which they would derive from good wholesome 


| admirable lecturer. 


tout ensemble altogether calculated to fix and 
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the repeal of the union was affected—if they 
had their parliament back to where it formerly 
sat, Jet them do what they would, uniess other 
measures were adopted, the people of Ireland 
would be in a greater state of misery than ever. | 
Absenteeism had been talked of as another 
cause of misery of Ireland. It might be so to 
a certain extent, but in those parts of the coun- 
try where the landlords were resident, there 
was as much distress and misery to be found 
as where they were absent. (No, no.) -They 


his own opinions. He expressed no anger at their 
differing from him, and surely they had no right 
to be angry at his differing from them. (cheers. ) 
He would, however, satisfy himself on that point 


a tour through the country, when he could 
compare both with his own eyes. He confessed 
he was unable to understand how the evils of 
absenteeship, as regarded the poor, could be so 
extensive. In his parish the landlord and the 
clergymen were both absentees; the landlord 
had a mansion in the parish, in which bis grand- 
father resided at the time that he (Mr. C.) was 
born, but he never comes there and lives on | 
some other of his estates. 
the parson lives. But they would ask, what | 
became of them without landlords and parsons | 





—these going away and carrying with them | 


their rents and tithes? 


this advantage in having the parson resident, 
he would have some person in the village for 
his footman, and perhaps would give employ- 
ment to some three or four. But he would tell 
them how they managed without landlords or 
parsons. They had a law that provided for the 
poor. They had a law that told them .not to 








. } 
care whether the owners of the lands or tithes || 
{ 


leave or not, for that the people should be pro-| 
tected from starvation. Non-residence could 


not inflict much mischief upon a people so cir-| 


cumstanced. Why was it that the Irish land- 
lords did not reside on their estates 7? The hon. 
gentleman contended that if the poor were pro- 


tected by a poor Jaw, the evils of absenteeism || 


would be little fet. He then proceeded to the | 
next topic, agitation, and contended that agita- | 


tion could not exist without grievance, and that }) 


it would be very difficult to agitate the man 
who had plenty of good beef and bacon to eat, 
and plenty of good beer to drink. He passed 


great extent in Ireland, but which he said was 
owing to a considerable extent, to the ill-fed | 


disposed them to seek to supply, by the stimu- 
lus of ardent spirts, that strength and energy 





food. Mr. Cobbett concluded by insisting on | 


| the importance of a poor law, as the only rem-. 


edy for the distresses of the poor of Ireland. 
He said as the subject was of so much moment, 
he would make it the subject of a distinct lec- 
ture on next (Thursday) evening. After urg- | 
ing the importance of this topic, and thanking || 
the meeting for their attention and kindness, || 
he bowed and withdrew. On his departure, |) 
he was greeted with cheers. 

Mr. Cobbett is a very pleasing as well as an| 
He addressed his audience 
quite in an easy, familiar and colloquial man- 
ner, and ina style remarkable for its manly 
simplicity and peculiar vigor. His voice is good 
and agreeable, his temper excellent, and the 


keep alive the aitention.—Dublin 


‘ 
Freeman's 
Journal. 





Tue Rieut Rev. Dr. Dovre—Lorp Srrews- 
puRY.—That distinguished and excellent Catholic 
nobleman, the Earl of Shrewsbury, Waterford and 
Wexford, has forwarded £50 in aid of the fund to 
erect a monument to the memory of the late Dr. 
Doyle. Lord Shrewsbury thus writes of the late 
prelate :—* I cannot omit on this melancholy occasion 
to express the tribute of my personal veneration and 
regard for a prelate uniformly distinguished by the 
most unremitting zeal and activity—by the most in- 
cessant charity and disinterested purity in the dis- 
charge of all his sacred duties. The mention of his 
name will loudly proclaim his eulogy. With his 


God knows where |). 


Why, there would be) 





of the poor ? 
Venerable Dean of Cloyne 


solidated Fu 
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| which they are now subject 


| any, carried to the consolidat 


of Britain may be thus seen: 








SETTLEMENT oF THE TITHE 


proposes, 


Tithe Composition property belongin 

Church be placed at the hesenid ed *Patliame 
lieu of a permanent annuity chargeable on 
2, That the Ecclesiastic 
| sioners shall certify to the Treasury eve 
| sum due to each tithe owner. r 


ed fund. 





Warrants for the 
|ment to be issued annually on or after the 
January, subject to a deduction of 
| That the clergy be relieved from the re 


might differ with him ; he was merely submitting ‘under the Million Act, and y 


arious other ch, 
to. 4. That the com 
sition for ecclesiastical tithes commuted into a | 
| tax of equal amount be vested in the Crown, 


| placed under the management of the Commissioy 


Vou. y, 





anothér country. But even || shall I say of his firm, manly and decided advocart 
every measure calculated to ateliorate y of 


the condition 


Qvestiox.—Ti,. 


1. That the 
to the Irish 
Dt, in 
the Con- 
al Commis. 
ry year the 
pay- 
first of 


20 per. cent, 3 


payment 
arces 
po- 
jand 
and 


ners 


| of Woods and Forests. 5. That the land tax shal! 
ibe applied after paying the expense of col] . 
|aid of Grand Jury presentments and the surplus, j{ 
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GREAT BRITIAN AND HER COLONIgs. 


The smaut domestic and vast transmarine Emp 


ire 








FROM JAMAICA. 
By the Orbit, Capt. Mead, which has arrived 


principally from Demerara. 


than one half of what they 


August. 


can go, and a number have 
weeks, 








transcendent merits all must be acquainted. What 


| Arca in British 

Divisions. Square Miles. Subjects 
= England, 50,520 13,086,675 
|= j Wales, 7,409 803.000 
| 4 Scotland, 29 605 2.365.920 
+3 (Ireland, 26,798 7,839,469 
Bengal, 306,012 72,000,000 
Madras, 141,323 14.700.000 
Bombay, 64,938 7,000,000 
| Ceylon, 27,000 1,200,000 
Penang, &c. 1,317 136,000 
New Holland, 1,000,000 100,000 
Van Diemen’s Land, 24,000 48,720 
Mauritius, 1,000 104,479 
Cape of Good Hope, 120,000 136,375 
Western Africa, 1,080 34,923 
Lower Canada, 205,863 562,980 
Upper Canada, 95,125 250,000 
New Brunswick, 26,704 4,392 
Nova Scotia, 14,031 139,000 
Cape Breton, 3,125 30,000 
Prince Edward's Isle, 2,159 32,000 
Newfoundland, 35,923 80.000 
Hudson Bay Settlement, 525,000 2.000 
Jamaica, 6.400 359,000 
Trinidad, 2,400 44,163 
Barbadoes, 166 102,277 
Grenada, 109 28.732 
Antigua, - 94 30,678 
Montserrat, 47 7,406 
Dominica, 275 90,038 
St. Vincent's, 131 27,734 
Nevis, 20 12,159 
St. Kitt’s, 68 233,022 
St. Lucia, 295 18,351 
Tobago, 44 13,952 
Tortola, &c. 120 10,642 
Bahamas, 312 16,836 
Bermudas, 36 8,920 
| Demerara, &c. 70,000 80,124 
Berbice, 25.000 22.965 
Honduras, 10,000 4,839 
| Malta, &. 122 128.960 
{| Gibraltar, 3 17,024 
\| Jersey, &c. _ 65,836 
| Man, 220 36,000 

1] 

i] Total, 2, 824,040 = 121,829,501 


/at this port from Kingston, we have received a 
file of the Jamaica Despatch to the 14th of No- 
vember, inclusive. The proceedings of the House 
of Assembly, of no general interest, principally 
occupy its columns, and the items of greatest im- 
portance are derived from other quarters, and 


The spirit ef insubordination had appeared 
even in Jamaica in several of the parishes. 1! 
following is a statement of the condition of affairs 
at St. George’s on the 22d of October :— 

The negroes in the parish are taking every ad- 
vantage, and although they have not generally 
acted with open violence, they take every oppor- 
tunity to defeat our plans, and are not doing more 


The 


did before the first of 


Unless some unforseen redeeming cit- 
cumstances occur very soon, their obstinacy U 
checked as it is, will gather into a head, and 
burst out with a powerful smash. 
Stewart negroes have been feeling how far they 


The Fort 


absconded for some 
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The Gibraltar apprentices absolutely refused to 
enter ito arrangements made to manufacture 
sugar, although they were not required to work 

ond the number of hours specified by law ; 
and when they were informed that the crop could 
never be taken on unless they acceded to the 

n to commence work a fittle earlier in the 
morning, they declared that they would not work, 
and went off in a body breathing defiance to those 
jn authority. ‘The special magistrate arrived, and 
acted with great firmness; the police, were sent 
for express, and fortunately arrived in time to 
eave the burning of the finest set of works within 
fifty miles round. On Friday night, fears were 
entertained thatthe torch would be employed, and 
sentinels were stationed about the works ; not- 
withstanding which the miscreants succeeded in 
firing the trash in the stock-hole, but by the vigi- 
lance of the police it was extinguished. A second 
attempt was made in a different place, and two 
shots were fired at an incendiary endeavouring to 
set fire to the trash house ! 






en nn —— 


the Criminal trials of the insurg yroes, W he farms of the b a 
had been selected as ringleaders in thé commo-/|/ of military which had been quartered it: 


| 


‘tions in this colony. 
Thirty-six, out of thousands of negroes in open | 
insurrection in this colony, have been selected as | 
examples for the rest of their fellow-laborers, ’ on | 
_ whom the law exerts its power and vindicates its 
insulted majesty. Qhe selection appears to have | 
been judiciously mage from among the ringlead- 
ers. 
| Of the thirty-six, one only has been capitally | 
| convicted—that circumstance, however, is attrib- 
uted to the humanity and merciful disposition of 
the court,—not but the crimes of many others 
deserved, and might have received, with justice, 
| the same punishment, as it was the remark of the | 
| Chief Justice, that if the court saw it necessary 
| to condemn thei to death, the sentence could be 
| carried into effect. 
| Although one only is to undergo the last dread 
| penalty of the law, several others, however, have 
been made terrible examples of—one is trans- 








The mail between Kingston and Montego Bay, 


| ported: for life, and three for fourteen years. Here 


had been robbed by two negroes, but very little || then are four human beings, who have so lately 
regret seems to have been manifested on the oc- |; acquired the inestimable boon of freedom, that 


casion, and little effort made to apprehend the 
yerpetrators. 

The Editor of the Despatch, in that paper of 
the 7th ult., states that his correspondents in the 
country report that “ the peasantry are quiet, but 
will not work, either for love or money ;’’—that 
the prospect for the next crop was remarkably 


fine, but that there was reason to fear that at || 


least two-thirds of it would be lost for the want of 
common industry on the part of the labourers. In 
reference to the existing state of affairs in the 
West Indies, the Editor of the Despatch observes 
—‘*We tell the British Government, that the 
manufactures of London, Liverpool, Sheffield and 
Birmingham, must find other markets for their 
goods and tnerchandize ; and also that John Bull’s 
revenue will sink siz milltons annually, when he 
has not the means of meeting .the loss; and his 
sailors must seek employment in foreign countries, 
as the 409,000 tons of shipping now etnployed in 
the West India ‘Trade will no longer be required ; 
and Great Britain, our once-favoured home, will 
be deprived of the means of perpetuating her 
greatness, by her ships, her colonies, and -her 
commerce : while those of her ‘ natural enemy’ 
are increasing in every part of the world.” 

The negroes in St. Thomas, in the Vale, Green 
Valley Estate, a property called Old England, 
and at Robertsfield, had entirely ceased and re- 
fused to work, and no means were at hand to 
compel them to do so. Three attempts were 
made to set fire to the town of Savannah-la-Mar, 
and the negroes generally were manifesting a de- 
terminatiou to resist labour. On Shrewsbury 
estate, to which there are attached upwards of 
four hundred apprentices, and where they former- 
lyured to make thirty hogsheads of sugar per 
week, the ouly quantity now manufactured is one 
hogshead. This has principally arisen from the 
resolution taken on the part of the apprentices 
not to work beyond the hour of 6 o'clock. They 
will neither work after hours for wages, nor will 
they make an exchange ‘of time, until strong mea- 
sures are resorted to, to compel them to labour 
with more alacrity than they have done since 
they emerged into a State of conditional freedom. 

The latest account from that estate, we under- 
stand, states that the previous evening the ap- 
prentices deserted work at 6 o'clock, leaving an 
mmense quantity of liquor in the boiling-house, 
which would have been all spoiled, had not the 
overseer contrived to bribe a few hands to watch 
its progress during the necessary process. We 
are also informed that the spirit of passive resist- 
ance is also spreading throughout the* apprentice 
population in Westmoreland to an alarming ex- 
tent. : ; 

The French ship Atalanta, Captain Mackau, 
had returned from Carthagena to Port Royal. 

_ The Demerara news to which we have alluded 
18 contained in the following article from the 
Guiana Chronicle, which presapposes an ac- 
quantance with disturbance in that colony, the 
particulars of which we have not received, al- 
though the general fact of insubordination among 


the blacks has been more than once named in 
this journal. 


This day’s impression concludes our reports of j hour in the morning by the reveile and beat to 


il . . | 
| have now in one moment swept away by their | 


| crimes not only the advantage they had just gain- 
ied, but have plunged themselves into a state of | 
servitude and exile where horrors, hardships, and 
| miseries, can, we believe, be but adequately de-| 
'scribed by those who have witnessed or experi- | 
enced thein. 
| The remaining thirty-one of these offenders | 
‘have all been sentenced to very severe floggings, 
| varying, however, in extent of punishment, as the 
nature of their crimes required. 

The sentences have given the most unqualified | 
satisfaction to the whole community, in the earn- 
est hope that, as warnings, they may deter others 


| 


| 


o 


from a commission of like crimes, and induce a 
more peaceable and obedient disposition amid the | 
laboring class. Terrible warnings indeed these 
sentences are, and such as ought to produce the 


| 
} 
| 
| 

| 

! 

le . 

| intended good effects—but does it augur well, we 
| 

| 


ask, for the realization of these reasonable and 
just hopes when we learn that at the very time 
when this Court was sitting—at the very moment 
when the dread edict of death was proceeding, in 
solemn accents from the lips of the Judge, the 
negroes of a large estate not very distant fron: | 
town—the—Garden of Eden—were in a state of | 
open and violent rebellion :—nay worse than this | 
|—that after this awful sentence had been some 
days pronounced, and when the salutary warning 
had been made known to the Colony, the gang of 
another estate— Peter's Hall—behaved in a sim- 
larly rebellious and outrageous manner. 

This very day likewise, twenty-four negroes 
from the Little Diamond, were brought to town 
for trial at the District Court for insubordination. | 

From St. Lucia, the intelligence is nearly as 
bad as from Demerara. The negroes are doing 


gangs, are perambulating the Island, indolent 
and reckless.—The Barbadoes Globe contains! 
the following extract of a letter from St. Lucia, 
dated the 10th September :— | 
“The St. Lucia affairs are in a ruinous con-| 
dition. I fear so at least as matters go, and really 
from the way in which we are treated, it would | 
appear as though it were the wish of Government 
to make us retrogade to the period of the Carib | 


have besides, another vast advantage over us, your | 
labouring class must work or starve—not so here : | 
they may migrate to our mountains and woods: 
and then would they require more than the St. 
Kitts milltia to drive them out.”—Commercial | 
Advertiser. 


THE FIRST TIME I SAW O'CONNELL. 


} 


land, in the autumn of the vear 1830, I rested | 
one night ina small town in the county of Cork. | 


modation with some difficulty at the only decent 
hotel the place boasted. Hunger is proverbi- 
ally good sauce for hard fare, and fatigue is 
content to sleep without a bed of down; so I 
placidly betook myself to repose without inqui- 
ry as to the cause of such unexpected annoy- 
ance. I was startled, however, at an early 











little or nothing, and forming themselves into |, 


Era. You in Barbadoes are more fortunate, and }! 


Wuite on a tour throngh the South of Ire- |) 


As T arrived at a late hour, I received accom-} 


town the preceding night, on their march to 
embark for a foreign station, and | soon found 
that the officers in command had forestalled 
me in mine inn. 

[ am Radical enough to detest a standing 
army, as a great source of evil to the British 
empire, as the chief agent in retarding the lit- 
erties of our people, and the improvement of 
our institutions, and as the brutal though gaudy 
badge of lingering barbarism among the nations 
assuming to be civilized. 1 confess, however, 
that [ look with interest npon military’ meve- 
ments; I feel excited by * the pride, pomp, and 
circumstances of glorious war,” and though a 


| citizen, [ have deemed it useful to study some- 


thing of the s¢ience of tactics, as becomes eve- 
rv citizen who dares to strike for the freedom 
of his country, if tyranny should provoke the 
blow. Twill not say that conquest is always 
‘as easy as lying,” but | can assure my coun- 
trymen that there is no great mystery in the 
art of slaughter, where firm hearts animate 
strong arms. 

Independent of speculations like these, how- 
ever, | consider military discipline a subject of 
curious and instructive study. It presents a 
faithful picture of what despotism desires to ef- 
fect on the large scale, and alas! of what it can 
accomplish. It presents the lowly ranks of 
mankind,—the thews and sinews, and bulwarks 
of the state in an aspect that dare not know it- 
self, were not the mind also humiliated and de- 
graded by the very system that enthrals the 
body. Abadge assumed—a few impious words 
spoken, and the citizen ceases to be a freeman, 
that he may become the butcher of mankind, 
and the scourge of his fellow-countrymen. The 


| precepts of religion and the kindly virtues of 


our nature must no longer be his Jaw;—human- 
itv in him becomes a crime; the endearments 
of home must perish within his memory, and 
the fellon lash, inflicted with a frightful rigor, 
unknown even to the brute, is the reply to a 
single aspiration for freedom of the soul his 
'God made free. I marvel, therefore, and 1 
mourn, at the thing man may become, when he 
surrenders the right of thinking and acting for 
Immself, and I find the nation but as the man, 
in the hands of the despot. The gradation of 
ranks in a regiment but exemplifies how lowly 
worth may be abused, and lordly vice pamper- 
ed,—how the fortunate fool may trample on 
the hero; it presents, in short, a panoramic 
view of the evil principle that still pervades our 
social system. 

Still, notwithstanding the demoralization in- 
herent in such slavery, and the special incen- 
tives to itsupnplied by the habits of military life, 
at the present day, in the British service, the 
better genius of man prevails, and sometimes 
solicits our esteem. The generous warmheart- 
ed youth dees not always degenerate intu the 
reckless, jovial veteran, nor does manly frank- 
ness merge into insolent familiarity. I have 
seen kindness, modest chivalry, honest courtesy 
and candor, as natural, fresh, and active, in the 
survivor of fifty well-fought fields, as in the un- 
scarred gallant “ seeking for glory, even in the 
icannon’s mouth.” But independent of higher 
attributes, the old soldier is proverbially pru- 
dent and careful of all that is his. A conven- 
tional code of rude virtues, after the kind, gov- 
erns their conduct towards each other, modifi- 
ed, of course, in its observance according to in- 
dividual character. On no oceasion is this 
more obvious than when on a march, under 
such circumstances as those in which I encoun- 
tered the party to which I now allude. I, there- 


' fore, felt little regret at the loss of an hour’s 


sleep, when I could so agreeably employ the 
time in a favorite occupation ; and I joined the 
parade in front of the hotel. 

The sun was rapidly dispelling the grey 
Lelastic mist of the season, and the clash and 
gleam of arms gave a grateful din and bright- 
ness to the scene. Already a few files of sold- 
liers,—the least incumbered and better disci- 
| plined,—had assumed their proper stations in 
| the line, and the bustling sergeants were draw- 
ing out their muster rolls, with that air of for 

hmgal gravity peculiar to them and petty peda 
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the ranks, for no reason but that the 
were required to do so, Further off, crow 
together, stood afew rts 


for departure; some of them wowed’ okt 
women and children, knapsacks and canteens, 
—those women with bright eyes and tidy fing 
ers, but sharp aud w worn features, such 
as are known for soldier’s wives, without a sin- 
gle badge of the camp; and the children look- 
ing hardy, drilled and dogged, as soldiers’ 
children ever look; while around them were 
gathered the husbands and fathers of the troop, 
wearing anxious or sulky aspects, according 
to their different natures. Here and there 
might be seentwo or three motley clusters— 
a scarlet vested figure, with swollen eyes and 
look of haggard solemnity, that betokened a 
night’s debauch, and a maudlin sense of grief 
and duty, forming the centre of each, while 
their more juvenile gompanions, in party-col- 
oured costume, with hats askew, and a know- 
ing goose-look, that struggled with drunkenness 
and wonder, tried to look smart and saucy un- 
der the snearing eves of trim and well-trained 
soldiery, ‘These were natives of the neighbor- 
hood, surrounded by the early friends or bern- 
fellows of former days. One or two aged mat- 
rons pressed their way through these groups, 
with esrnest sorrowing haste, to take their last 
grasp, and gaze on the wayward youths they 
toiled and wept for in vain,and now surrendered 
to the world without one consoling hope : and, 
lingering ut a distance, might be seen some 
hamlet beauty, scanning with timed and wistful 
eye, the manly form of some playmate of her 
childhood —seme early wooer who had left, but 
not lost, her love. Anon the ranks were joined 
by some raw hero, with the tardy and awkward 
gait, and discontented air of the road-beaten re- 
eruit, and last of all stepped forth from some 
neighboring place of billet with buoyant step 
and conceited swagger, the gay and handsome 
gallant, smiling with practised assurance upon 
the blashing and merry maiden over whom he | 
had in vain tried the hackneyed spell of a} 
smooth face, a red coat, and a false tongue for 
the Inst hoar, Around the party were collect: | 
ed the idlers of the place of all ranks and vo-| 
cations, from the gallant parson of the parish | 
then on half-pay of his Majesty's regiment | 
of foot, to the tewn erier 3; and the night-capp- 
ed and paper-curled heads of coy damsels peep- 
ed forth from many a window, The picture 
was completed by a band of marvelling and 
mocking urchins gathered round a pigmy drum- 
mer at the head of the column ; the poor Jittle 
fellow, who suffered nearly a total eclipse be- 
neath his noisy burthen, was evidently quite in- 
dignant at the rude inspection to which he was | 
subjected, and looked the “ point of war ” beat 
personified. 

I repeat, that such a scene has considerable | 
attractions for me, and I looked on this with | 
much interest. [It suggested a train of sweet and | 
bitter thoughts that I need not now recall, bat | 
they were of my country, and the relation of the 
men before me hore to it. Atlength the line of 
soldiery began to resolve itselfinto regular form, 
and wear the cold symmetry of discipline, when 
my reverie was interrupted by the sound of ap- 
proaching wheels, and I beheld a travelling 
carriage and four drive towards the hotel. I 
hurried im with the selfishness of a traveller, to 
secure my morning’s repast and a vehicle for 
the day’s journey before the approach of the 
strangers, that might prove rivals for those 
comforts, and then took my station at the win- 
dow of the breakfast-room which the officers of 
the party had just relinquished. Ina moment 
the carriage was at the door, and I saw two 
gentlemen alight from it. One was‘a tall and 
portly looking figure enveloped in “wdarge fur 
cloak, and with, at first glance, a decided mili- 
tarv air, half aided and half suppressed by cos- 
tume. His age might be above fifty, but he 
looked hale and vigorous, and his quick grey 
ove, that seemed to look inward, and yet caught 
erery object around with singular rapidity, be- 
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but flexible cast which 
geuerally indicates solid genius and great ener- 
gy. For a moment he paused, and looked with 
keen and quiet gaze upon the scene before him, 
not as upon a spectacle, but as on something 
he studied. I might be mistaken, but their 
seemed a hush, even in tie military prepara- 
tion, while that transient but searching scruti- 





iny lasted. I thought I could mark a shade of 


sadness pass over his features, and his eye ex- 
pand with reflective expression, as his head 
lightly drooped, and he ceased to scan the ob- 
jects before him ; but in the next instant he 
looked up with a serious and resolved aspect 
and more lofty bearing, as he turned to enter 
the house. 

His companion was aman of fewer years 
and less imposing exterior, with a mild and 
handsome countenance, and a dark and intel- 
lectual eye remarkable for its aluwost womanish 
sweetness of expression. He seemed of quick 
excitable temperament, and I observed that his 
attention was fixed more on the man beside 
lim than on the stirring scene before them. I 
have since learned to esteem him as one of the 
most honest and warm-hearted of Irish patriots 
in the British senate. 

Even on the moment, I was convinced that 
the individual who had first engrossed my _ re- 
gard was a man of no ordinary character. 
There was that impress which power and fame 
—a sense of high designs, or great achieve- 
ments, ever gives to the aspect and demeanour, 
visible about him; and I felt interested and 
curious. As he entered the room where I was, 
linstantly perceived that his manner wanted 
something of that conventional grace which aris- 
tocracy of birth and breading commonly im- 
parts, and a rich Munster brogue, mingling 
with the mellow pathos of a naturally sweet 
and earnest tone of voice, convince me that, 
whatever might be lis claims to greatness, he 
did not owe them to his ancestors, for Irishmen 
of rank now despise their country too much 
not to be ashamed of its accent. The convic- 
tion increased my defence for him, while it ad- 
ded to my curiosity. 

I did not Jong suffer the suspense of vague 
speculation. Before mv thoughts could reso ve 
themselves into any definite idea respecting 
their object, the door ofthe apartment was flung 
open, and a soldier entered. He was a middle 
aged hairy-looking man, with a rough, weather- 
beaten, Trish visage, full of fun and assurance, 
and glowing at the moment with the exci'ement 
of surprise and whiskey: he was just the sort 
of gay, reckless, frollicking fellow who would 
whistle a jig while he mounted the breach, and 
yet spend a fourth of his time in a guard-house 
or an extra drill for neglect of his duty. He 
looked for a moment anxiously at the taller 
stranger, and then exclaimed : 

“ Are you not—yes! you are O'ConneL! 

“Tam. What is your business with me?” 
replied the Great Liberator, evidently some- 
what irritated by the intrusion, 

“ Oh, I knew it ata glance, though I never 
saw you but once before! My brother voted for 
vou in Waterford in twenty-six,’* and was 
turned oat for that same by his landlord, Colo- 
nel G—— ; but you won the day, and we are 
proud of it, and may you live to make ould 
Ireland free for ever!” 

Notwithstanding that there was something 
offensive in the familiarity of the man’s manner, 
vet it was so unconsciously manifested, and he 
evinced such an exulting admiration of the man 
hefore him, and of his great services, that it 
was impossible to chide him or repulse him 
coldly. O'Connell did not, but spoke a few 
words of the duty of every Irishman to serve 
his country faithfully, whether a citizen or sol- 
dier, and of his regret to see-a brave country- 
man degrade himself by intemperance. The 
other was teo much engrossed by the flurry of 
his own thoughts to hear or heed carefully the 








* Alluding to the contested election for the county 
of Waterford in the year 1826. When Mr. Villiers 
Stuart was returned against the tremendous power of 
the Beresfords, a triumph which contributed greatly 








to accelerate the Catholic Emancipation. 
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reproof he received, und he left the room md 
hastily as he had entered, ere it was well ae 
cluded. 

Presently after he re-appenred at the does 
accompanied by a brother soldier, wha advanced 
with an embarrassed and abashed, yet Wish 
look. His demeanor and appearance preseng rm 
a favourable contrast to the uncouth beariy, > 
his companion. He had barely reached ow 
period of manhood, but he presented as fine r 
picture of manly rustic comelimess as ever I 
looked on. His tall figure was already rounded 
into the proportions of a youthful Hercules 
und his fair, well chiselled brow, beneath w hich, 
his suffused blue eye glittered, was clustered 
round with a crisp of curls of brown hair. 
Even as he came forward with gracelul awk. 
wardoess, and a girl-like timidity, 1 could read 
in play of his eloquent features, the Opening 
traits of bold daring and enduring firmuess, ang 
I marked him as a man who would prove a 
faithful friend and a formidable foe. 

“There he is—look at bim. That's the 
man for the people, and for the soldiers wo,” 
suid the veteran. 

The young man stood with uncovered head. 
and his modest and respectful manner, as hye 
gazed with reverence and affectionate regard 
on the man whose name and praises had filled 
his childhood’s prattle and manhood’s thoughts, 
strongly interested the sympathy of those in 
whose presence he stood. His first words were 
uttered in a low voice— Are you O'Connell, 
Sir?” 

O’Connell’s reply was kindly made, and th 
young soldier became more confident and col- 
lected. 

“Tam going to leave my country, Sir, and 
perhaps | may never see it agein, but my sorrow 
is lighter now that Isee you before Igo. Many 
atime I have prayed for you at my mother’s 
knee, and in the house of God; and now my 
heart is proud that L can pray to God, in your 
own presence, to bless you and prosper your 
cause.” 

The patriot soldier knelt as he spoke, and 
cast an eye to Heaven and on the beloved ob- 
ject of bis prayers. I saw his rude companion 
dash his hands across his face as he contem- 
plated him with humid eyes, and a look of 
amazement and perplexity, while the second 
stranger and myself were not less affected. It 
is thus that a generous sentiment, or noble 
deed, will sometimes draw_a gush of sympathete 
tears from the hardest or most barren heart. 
O'Connell seemed greatly moved, and as he 
stretched forth his hand to raise the gallant 
youth at his feet, bis eye g istened with honest 
pride and feeling. He made an effort to speak 
but his heart was too full, The soldier snatched 
his hand and pressed it eagerly to his lips and 
heart. 

‘Remember !” said he, ‘ remember, that 
though I wear,this badge, J would die for you!” 
His head sunk sobbing for an instant of intense 
feeling upon the hand of O’Connell, but ere 
expression could come on either side, he started 
to his feet and hurried away. He was followed 
by his comrade. 

There was the silence of profound excitement 
and of a sentiment too sacred for discourse. 1 
saw O'Connell snatch the tears that did him 
honour, and his companion wept without re- 
straint. I retired. 

The heartless worldling and silly cynic will 
demand why such an incident should excite 
such feelings. 1 know not what answer would 
suffice for such a being, or whether he deserves 
one, but this I know, that I felt at the time, 
that were I monarch of the universe, I would 
rather receive the free homage of one such 
honest heart, than the cringing sycophancy of 
the crowds of courtiers, and I still fee} that the 
man that can thus lead the hearts of millions 
captive is far greater than oppressors and slaves 
who scoff at him. His dominion is nobler than 
that of king’s, and more secure than the mailed 
victor’s. 

“ Such chains as his are Sure to bind.” 


. 
‘ 








I witnessed with a pang of regret the depar- 
ture of the troops among whom the young: 
dier was distinguished for his erect bearing and 
the proud glance of his eye. His thoughts 
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peiybenrt in Eagland’s hosts that thus throbbed || Uncle Jack—Laceagh, one. Tuam, cum so- 
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to the Inst. In he 
How many is that? 











oni to blessed freedom. Was his the 


ince maaibers of the Sisterhood, had been in- 


delight at the dream of Ireland’s glory, || ctis, seven, Clare, Galway, eight; Tulloghor- | habitants of Philadelphia, and another had beep 


god vowed within its secret spirit eternal fideli- || ten, Cloon, ten. 


to her cause ! 
Jy another hour the extraordinary man who || 








Uncle George—Had my poor uncle lived he | 





_ || for some time at the head of one of their houses 
Decies repetita placebit. |in this city, where her piety endeared her to 
many. On Tuesday morning, the 26th ult. 


had roused such feelings also pursued his jour-| might have given Willy the three livings which | five of the Sisters now residents of Philadelphia, 
ney, cheered by the blessings and huzzas of|| Archbishop Trench has given to his brother, | together with several friends and acquaintances 
Seontred of peaceful citizens who had collected | the adjutant, and probably made interest to ob- || went to New-Castle. Another company came 


as if by magic at the mere whisper of bis name. | tain the same Adjutant Trench's archdeaconry \ 
[ watched intently the expression of eager de- and his northern living for two more of the || 
light and devoted admiration with which he children. ee i 
was hailed by the multitude, and T pondered | Unele Jack—Poor Willy! what an unfortu- |, 
deeply on the source of his unrivalled, unparal- nate dog he is! But potatoes and salt were 
Jeled power. i ase unheard. of in those days, and the old man : 

« Let this man,” I said «be but true to him- | would eat turtle, venison, and lobster-sallad, all 
self and to his country, and his glory will over- | at the same feast! It’s long before the old 
shadow the nations, and his name be to them | Bishop of Norfolk would do that. 





for ever, a watch word for true patriotism and } Uncle George—U1l warrant you, or Whatley 
liberty !” either ; now, if any thing should happen to poor 


| Willy, his preferments would run in gravel 
|| through the curates; and so the coach makers, 


ey wet | butlers, upholsterers and wine merchauts, be all 
meee s | ars, sterers i »merchauts, be 
gpe—ingditeeto: deme | thrown out of bread. 


The Rev. M. Beresford has compiled, for the || Uncle Jack—Just so. That is the inevitable 
special use of the house and name wherein he | consequences of overrunning a country with 
rejniceth, a supplemental chapter to lis cele-'| yoor gentlemen, who have retired from business. 
brated work on * The Miseries of Human Life.” | T thought of that, and took care of my poor 
The following are extracts, clerical errors ex- || trades’ people. It was a great shame not to 
cepted. They are replete with the life and || make Willy a bishop. 

«true blood of a Beresford :” Uncle George—Truly it was. He had so || 
UNCLE GEORGE AND UNCLE JACK. ‘|much to give up, that the government was 

Uncle Jack—George, my dear fellow, why || hound in honour to give him the mitre. But || 

don’t you give another living to your son and || Popery was gaining ground in the cabinet even || 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1} 


from Wilmington for the same purpose. Besides 
this, six ladies lately arrived from Ireland with 
the Right Rev. Dr. England, and destined for 
the Order of Merey, were on their way to 
Charleston in the same boat, Thus, there were, 


,nt the same time, at New Castle, 23 ladies 


consecrated to religion, and going in various 
directions for purposes of the purest charity,.— 
But the ten Sisters, then at the moment of step- 
ping into the ship for New Orleans, seemed to 
absorb the attention of the numerous collection 
around them. Our southern sister city, with 
its opulent and rapidly increasing population, 
may offer a delightful abode to the rich and 
the industrious ; but to these ten sisters what 
does it present?) An orphan asylum with 25 


|) poor children: an hospital filled with 500 dis- 
leased individuals, to be attended and nursed by 
‘these and 19 others of the same sisterhood, 


wlready there. There, in a climate, at times 


|| futal to every one, native and new settler ;— 


there to labour near the graves of four sisters 


lately swept away by a malignant disease.— 


Behold, a spectacle which none but the Chris- 
tian religion bas ever exhibited and which we 


Viear-General ? You must recollect enough of || then, when my uncle died, and therefore Willy || are piously proud to witness in our America.— 


your Bible to know that ‘if'a man provide not | jg no more than—ten rectors. 
for his own house, he is worse than a Radical.” || “Uncle Jack—Had be got his right, how many 
Uncle George—Jobn, my dear fellow, LE know || Willies might we not now have in the church ? 
all that: but what can a man do? In these | Uncle George—Ah! (a shake of the head.) 
villainous times, one good living, and a stall in'| ~~ Uncle Jack—Poor dear uncle had no undue | 
the eathedral are as much as any prudent man | partialities. He was just to all his children, | 
can give toone son. The Protestant religion | 
is lost, indeed, when all its ministers must be | a child’s share too. 
working men on a couple of thousands a year, || Uncle George—Yes, and would have had | 
and gentlemen are virtually excluded from the || more but for his determined absenteeism. A | 
profession. | man who lives all his days in England, cannot | 
Uncle Jack—You may say that George. Bad | in deceney hold more than two bevefices in 
luck to this Brougham for his pluralivies bill; | Ireland. Our family has been the main prop | 
but he is a terrible scourge to Christianity.— | of the church of Treland. 
The Times calls him a Tory, and perhaps he is | Uncle Jack—Truth. And it were ungrateful | 
so, in the same way as the Athanasian creed is || not to acknowledge that the church has re- 
Tory ; that is to say, the damuatory. turned the compliment. What will our grand- | 
Uncle George—Aye, Jack, and predatory. I )| children think 2 | 
wonder does he believe in revelation ? Uncle George—\f they have a chureh at all 
Uncle Jack—1_ suppose not; and, what's |) which | much doubt, they will think it an altered | 
worse, I suspect he dou’t believe in Leviticus || concern ; potatoes and .salt, T fear, will not | 
either, for he seems to have no respect what-|/ agree with them. It is a great misery to have 
ever for tithes. We shall never see those times performed in your gift, and not to be allowed 
again when there were three Beresfords on the || to give it as you please. 
bench together. The church is gone! Uncle Jack— Most tantalising : and a dread- 
Uncle George—Alas ! and of a truth, yes. It'| ful bore to be a suffragan for thirty years, with-| 
is worth being old to remember the days when || out a hope of being translated, unless Enoch— 
our uncle, Lord Decies, (Archbishop of Tuam) || wise to heaven. 
and his two nephews could rule the Board of Uncle George—Faveto lingua, brother to 
First Fruits, and teach the Castle itself the || mine. Nolo translatari. 
Catechism. Then our dear uncle trained up 
his fine hoys to be polished corners in tl tem- by the times. He is an ill used man, 
ple, and no impertinent unbelieving Whigs 








which he afforded them of being useful in the || whieh he is only Register of the Consistorial 
generation. Court of Dublin. 

Unele Jack—Then William (vide Ecclesiasti- Uncle Jack—That’s all. And his son, al- 
cal Register ad vocem “the Hon. William Be- 


ments which while vested rights remain sacred, || jn Cavan. 
he will retain in spite of the Whigs, the Metho- 
dists and the devil. In 1808, our poor dear || charch is tumbling, aud no wonder. 
uncle gave Willy the preband of Laceagh. 
Uncle George—In the same year he gave him 
the Union, containing only six parishes of Tuam. 
Uncle Jack—In the same year he gave him | 
the vicarage of Clare, Galway. 
Uncle George—’Twas a year blessed to the | tumbling, and no wonder ! 
ehorch. In 1809, Willy was installed at Lis- 
More into the prebend of Tulloghorton. The 
Primate granted him a faculty to hold it with? SISTERS OF CHARITY. 
his other preferments. A scene of the highest interest to the friends 
Uncle Jack—He hardly needed that. The || of religion and humanity was exhibited, last 
faculty seems to have been born with him ; he || week, on our waters. Ten Sisters of Charity 
18 infinitely divisible, and like a polypus, each || sailed for New Orleans. It was known in 
Part he is cut into makes a parson per se. Philadelphia that they were to leave Baltimore 





Uncle George—Or a temple without pillars? 


Uncle George—Or a bishop without boroughs ? | 





[From the Catholic Herald.] 








thongh Willy was his pet. George came in for || 


|| A number of young, interesting females, re- 


linquishing net only the pleasures of life, but 
bursting the bonds of religious companionship, 


jand generously devoting themselves to the oc- 


cupations of attending upon the poor and the 
sick in an hospital—that is to say, toa life of 
hereavement and labour, with oftentimes the no 
very remote probability of death! Divine 
Hand accomplish thy work Lead these zeal- 





Uncle George—Exceedingly. He has but! 
gradged the number or variety of opportunities || two livings with cure of souls, in addition to | 


though he is now closing five and thirty, has | 
resford”) obtained all those handsome prefer- || but two livings, one in Kilkenny and the other | 


Unele George—-Ichabod! Ichabod ! The | 


Unele Jack—Or a church without a pluralist 7 | 





Uncle George—He-was his father’s favourite |! on Monday to meet in the river off New-Castle, | 


« 


ons souls safely to their destination, and bring 
them to that heavenly country which they la- 
| bour to acquire by such generous sacrifices. 


Arcuaisuore Cukverus.—We saw yesterday at 
the bookstore of Marsh, Capen & Lyon, a splendid 
engraving, and at the same time, a most capital like- 
|ness of the venerable Cheverus, Archbishop of Bor- 
| deaux, formerly Bishop of Boston, well remembered 
in this city for his devoted charitable deeds, literature, 
piety, virtue and benevolence. He was born at May- 
enne, in France, January 28, 1768, and is consequently 
at the present time, in the 67th year of his age. He 
hecame Bishop of Boston in 1810, of Montauban in 
1824, ard two years after, was promoted to the Arch- 
bishopric of Bordeaux. Bishop Cheverus was almost 
idolized in this city, and we have no doubt that many 
of his old friends will be glad of an opportunity to 
obtain an excellent likeness of this venerable and 
learned prelate.as wel as most amiable man.—Gazette. 





The fanatic preacher, Irving, continues his orgies 


|}at a small chapel in London. At a iate meeting, a 
Uncle Jack—Poor brother Cob has suffered | 


youth had what is called by the sect a manifestation, 
but such mummery was never heard. He begun ina 
low tone, and gradually increased, but all he uttered 
was the unmeaning exclamations, “Ob! oh! oh! Aht 
ah! Fe-ee-ee-oh! Aw-ah! Ee-aw-oh! Oh! oh! 
oh ” reiterated. Two young girls are kept in durance 
ina room as “ Virgins of the Lord,” but are getting 
tired of their confinement. 





Cuatxese Ducx-noats.—Among the Chinese novel- 
ties to be seen in the vicinity of Canton, but more 
especially about Whampoa, are the duck-boats, used 


: || as residences for the owners and their families, as 
Uncle Jack—Can a-roof stand without walls 7) 


well as for their numerous feathered charge. ‘The 
fledged bipeds inhabit the hold of the boat, and the 
| human bipeds or keepers, the upper accomodations of 
the vesse], The boats are most abundant about the 


. ice fields, ne > ri ; 
Ambo—Ichabod! Ichabod! The eburch is | rice fields, near the river, soon after the harvest has 


been gathered in, as at that time the broad-billed ani- 


|| mals glean the fields, and have a better prospect of 


a supply of food than at anyother period. The own- 
er of the boat moves it about from place to place, 
according to the opportunities that may be offered to 
him of feeding his flock. On the arrival of his boat 
at the appointed spot, or one considered proper for 
feeding the quacking tribe, a signal of the whistle 
causes the flock to waddle in regular order from their 
domicile across the board placed for their accommoda- 
tion, and then rambling about, undergo the process of 
feeding. When it is considered by their keeper that 
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aceful sleep, and rifled the partments oftheir 
valuable contents, destroying what they could 
not plunder, applied the toreh to the splendid 
edifice, and reduced it to ashes. The firemen 
ae on the watch, and never tired of hard duty, 

stened to the spot, but were not permitted to 


a ee 
c 





anderings rattempt to extinguish the flames. Sucha scene 


in New South Wales, &c. 
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We have seen not fewer than rive different ver- 
sions of the testimony given on the ‘Trial of Buzzell 
for burning the late convent—and some of them 
shamefully incorrect. It is easy to perceive the de- 
sign with which these have been got up and dissemi- 
nated among the people of this Commonwealth, par- 
ticularly at this time.—It will not surprise our Catho- 
lic readers, accustomed as they have been to see the 
spirit of many of the religious journals, as they are 
still called in this city, and the total disregard: which 
their Editors have, especially of late, paid to trath, to 
be informed that very little dependence is to be placed 
in any of the statements which they have presented 
in relation to the convent, or in fact in any matter 
connected with the Catholic religion in general.— 
One may almost as easily number the sands of the 
sea shore asthe nevierous falsehoods which they have 
indited, and which they are constantly in the habit 
of sending forth in their columns. 

In our last we gave, in relation to the above ‘Trial, 
the testimony as published in the Boston Dam 
ATLAS, not because we could vouch for the accuracy 
in every respect, with which it was given to the pub- 
lic, but because we cousidered it the least faulty and 
most correct version of any we had yet seen, We 
had no Stenographer of our own to report on the 
Trial. wee 

JUDGE THACHER’S CHARGE. 

We have read with much satisfaction the able 
Charge to the Grand Jury of the County of Suffolk, of 
this great and good man, who is at once an honour to 
the Bench, and a credit to his country ;—ond cannot 
forbear communicating to our readers that portion of 
it which bears immediately upon riots, and the de- 
struction of the late Ursuline Convent. As long as 
there are such men as Judge Thacher and many 
others whom we could name in this community, we 
shall not despair of the Commonwealth. 


* 1 gave to the public, at the request of a for- 


mer Grand Jury, my views of the law relating 
to the prevention and suppression of riots.* 
Those views still seem to me correct. The 
protecting hand of government is in nothing so 
evident, as in its defence of the weak aga'nst 
the strong, and of one against the many.— 
While | congratulate you, that this city has, 
during the past year, been so eminently free 
from popular commotion, and that it has en- 
joyed, under the wise and faithful aduiuistra- 
tion of its admirable government, the advan- 
tages of good order; a tendency to popular 
violence his shown itself in other cities of the 
Union, where the lives and property of citizens 


the public journals, mobs have been employed 
to silence the expression of opinion, to overawe 
the freedom of election, and to deter aged, in- 
firm and timid citizens from access to the polls 
from fear of personal viovence. 

llowever a good citizen may wish to throw a 
veil over the faults of his countrymen, it would 
be an inexcusable neglect, were [to omit, upon 
this occasion, to speak of that outrage, which 
was lately perpetrated in this vicinity, and 
which was marked with such disgraceful char- 
acters. A ferocious band of daring men in- 
vaded, at midnight, a community of females, 
separated from the ordinary pleasures of life, 
and devoted, by a consecrated vow, to the edu- 
eation of youth, and to the cultivation of a life 
of religion, according to their sense of duty,— 
The rioters, having with threats and violence, 


roused the unsuspecting inthates from their, 


“* See A Charge to the Grand. Jury of the County 
of Suffolk, Municipal Court, December Term, A. D. 
1831. 


of popilar madness, and of culpable official 
| negleet, ean hardly find a parallel in that period 
jofthe French Revolution, whieh will ever be 
' remembered as the Reign of Terror. There, 
‘men, exasperated and rendered mad by long 





=} Oppression, waged barbarous and bloody war 


jagainst men. Had it been known, that this 
| peaceful community was likely to be thus dis- 
‘i graced, thousands of ovr citizens would have 
| rushed to the resene of those venerated sisters 
jof religion. But the unoflending vietims took 
| no precaution, beeause they considered them- 
|| selves armed by their very defencelessness—by 
| their sex, by their vocation, and by the sacred 
itrust which was confided to them by parental 

affection, to wateh forthe safety of sixty young 

female children. Auarehy was permitted to 
jreign, and it did its own work. 
j}mob rioted for a time on living faith and inno- 
cence. They even invaded the sacred repose 
‘ofthe tomb, and scattered to the winds the 
mouldering fragments of mortality, which there 
rested in hope, waiting for the resurrection of 
the just. Tlereafter, as the traveller visits the 
jbeight which is immortalized in our history, 
‘and gazes on its towering monument, the me- 
morial of devoted patriotism,* he will direct 
his eye a little farther in the distance to the 
spot, on which this tragedy was acted, Would 
it were but a work of fiction, and that it de- 
rived all its horrors from the imagination of the 
poet. But the black record now makes part of 
history, It will be read in all future time, 
wherever civilization exists. It is a sad com- 
|mentary on our free institatious. The consti- 
tution of this Commonwealth guarantees free- 
| dom of conacience to all sects and denomina- 
itions of religion, Toleration is a right estab- 
lished by a law, which cannot be repealed by 
ithe ordinary course of legislation ; and happily, 
ithe rights of conscience are not at the control 
of a dominant sect, But in the destruction of 


the Ursuline Convent, on Mount Benedict, it) 


was seen, that a portion of the people could 
wage war, equally against political hberty, the 
sacred rights of property, and religious charity. 
The just and enlightened every where will look 


to the justice of the country and to its liberality | 


to the sufferers to efface the foul disgrace.t 

It belongs to the wisdom of the Legislature 
to consider, whether it is not both desirable and 
necessary, to revise the law for the prevention 
of riots, and to adopt some easy and practicable 
/mode, to organize the physical powers of the 
jcountry, and to bring it forth, when necessary 
|for their suppression. Every citizen should 





The ruthless | 


Vou. y, 


the remedy should be commensorate With th 
damage, and should fall upon the city or ‘Mena 
where it occurs ;—unless by fresh pursuit, he 
rioters should be taken, and brought to weg 
or unless such diligence evn be shown, oy Me 
part of the corporation, as shall exone 
inhabitants in their political capacity 
blame. The voice of the legislature is the wil} 
_of the people :—and it is in this sense, tha, I “ 
| derstand that expression in the proclamation of 
our Governer, “Jf the people will it, they, will 
be no more destruction of private property, or im 
vasion of private right, by open acts of viok nr 
We may sately leave to reason, generally. ty 
combat error in matter of faith and Spt cole. 
tion? but when one class of citizens js tan 
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frow all 








: wht 
to consider another as enemies, it will infatiyy, 
tend, in time, to disturb the peace of sovinyy — 
It has of late been fashionable, even in thy. 


Commonwealth, to attempt to excite the en. 
ployed against their employers, and borrowers 
| against lenders, and thus to lend the 
/wage acivil war against the rich, 


Poor to 
In an ad- 
dress to the Grand Jury, two years since, with 
a view to cheek this political heresy, and 
diffuse information, Tindulged in some penis), 
upon the law relating to this subject.t — Sobse. 
quent study and reflection have tended to cop. 
vince me of the correctness of those remarks 
and that there is but one and the same lay fie 
employers and workmen, securing to the latter 

| their wages, and to the former the produce of 
jtheir skill and enterprise. Employers way 
not combine against workmen, to depress, by 
unfair means, their wages 5. nor may workmen 

| combine against employers, unjustly, to raise 
them. This is even handed justice, and is as 
\ good for the labourer as for the employer.— 
Schemes of this kind have, in other countries, 
almost invariably resulted in’ depressing the 
‘condition of Jabourers. By such means, the 
poor have been made poorer. The course of 
| dealing and the system of employment reject 
| the interference of sumptuary regulation. And 
| where inconvenience has been occasioned by 
| sudden turn-outs, as they are called, it has often 
led to the exercise of mechanical invention, so 
‘| that machinery has been substituted, in many 
leases, for human labour. ; 
The diversity of poverty and riches among 
imankind is the order of Providence, and not 
‘| the result of a stern and unrelenting decree. 
How any man, who is a candid observer of hu- 
man things, and who hasa profound confidence 
in the benevolence of God, can come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion, is to me quite inexplicable. 
Why are not all thé flowers of the field equally 
beautiful and fragrant? Why are not all the 
fruits of the earth equally rich and wholesome ! 
And why towers the oak in grandeur to heaven, 
while the shrub at its base is trodden under 
feet? Will vain regrets, and still vainer dis- 
jeontent change the course of nature? The 


|for this purpose he enrolled, should know his || policy of the faw preserves equality of political 


‘own place, and be ready at the call of the law. 


‘| The peace and liberties of the country will be | 


safe, when all the people are their defenders. 
| No one should be exempted from this sacred 
duty. By the injudicions exemption of so many 


rights among the citizens ; but equality of wealth 
and condition cannot exist among men, so long 
| as they are divided into the provident and im- 
provident, the idle and diligent. Hall the mem- 
bersof the community were equal in intelligence, 


i citizens from the honour and obligation of de-|| virtue, industry, economy and good fortune, 
} ‘ ° boo.6" . | - 
have been wantonly sacrificed. According to || fending their country, our militia has lost its | there would be none to live for the day, re- 


| popularity, and liberty its natural protector. A 
| perfect organization of the posse comitatus, | 
| would of itself be, in most cases, an effectual 
|| protection against riots, especially in large cities 
| and towns where they are most likely to oceur. 
| But no organization will be effectaal, unless 
jevery citizen shall be made to feel a personal | 
interest in the suppression of riots, nor unless 
jan indemnity shall be secured to sufferers. In 
|| entering into society, the individual relinquishes | 
|to a certain extent, the right of self defence, 
| that he may more securely enjoy life, property | 
}and character: and in return for this protection | 
of government, he obeys the laws, and con- 
| tributes to its support. 
The claim of the citizen for indemnity, is | 
| therefore founded on his allegiance.- In cases | 
| of destruction of property by lawless violence, | 
| * Bunker Hill, in Charlestown, 

|| +See the Report of the Boston Committee, relating 





|| to the Destruction of the Ursuline Convent, August | 


Tith, 1834. 


gardless of the future, 

Whatever may be the condition of other 
countries, especially some parts of Europe, the 
necessitous poor of our own, constitute but a 
small part of the population. The labouring 
classes of the community are undoubtedly more 
jnumerous than the rich. But those who are 
i able and willing to maintain themselves by their 
labour and ingenuity, of body or mind, are not 
to be classed among the poor and necessitous. 
They who live and Jabour for themselves and 
for society are the real working-men of society, 
whether they possess property or not. [honour 
the man who is diligent in his vocation, and 
who, like the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
«“ works with his own hands,” neither ashamed 


“See the Proclamation of Governer Davis, off 
ering a reward for the detection of persons concerne 
in the destruction of the Convent, dated August 1)th, 
1834. 

+ See A Charge to the Grand Jury of the County 
of Suffolk, Municipal Coutt, December Term, A. D- 
1832. 
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Hing to work. If by diligence and 
he maintains himself, too proud to 
hove all arts of fraud and deception, 
he is independent citizen, The country 
may we confide in one, " ho thus demonstrates 
the conscious worth and dignity of bis character, 
{tis not true, in any respect, that political 
wer is, in this country, based on wealth, Hf 


ence, itis more than balanced by the political 
wer of numbers. Tf any party in the state, 
distinct from the majority, should saeceed at 
any time to control Jegislation, it would arise 


from the culpable neglect of the people in the ex. | 


ercise of their elective franchise, That legisla- 
tion which would render property insecure, and 
make it the spoil of the mulutaude, would anni- 
hilate property, and involve society in a com- 
mon rain. 

Laws which make it for the interest of indi- 
viduals to cultivate honesty, moderation, tem- 
perance, industry, . and frugality, are most 
friendly to the best interests of society, and es- 
sential to maintain a free government. Unless 
you secure to the merchant his merchandize, to 
the farmer his produce, and to the professional 
man the rewards of his talents and study, as 
well as to the laborer bis hire, there will soon 
he no labor to reward, no hire to be paid. Aud 
therefore, it would be a great error in legislation, 
to deprive skill or labour, mental or physical, 
either of their reward or respectability . you 
take from the rich the privilege to lend, you 
will necesarily deprive the poor of the power to 
horrow. 
izens in the free exercise of their accustomed 
rights. If the borrower ean by the pradent use 
of aloan, acquire a profit equal to his labor and 
risk, he can well afford to return the eapital 
with a moderate compensation foritsuse. [tis 
a mutual benefit, imposing no obligation 5 wnd 
it is mere jargon to say, thatthe lender repre- 
sents the aristocracy of capital, consuming the 
profits of labor, and that borrowers are a de- 
graded race, born to bear heavy burdens, and to 
be mute under the inflictions of destiny. 

If there are among us vested rights, they 
arise solely from the grant of the people, in 
their legislative and political capacity: and 
where, in such case, the grant was voluntary, 
and for good consideration, it is as binding on 
the people as it would be on individuals. Neither 
in morals nor politics is there a real distinction 
between public and private honesty. No notion 
of political expediency, therefore, will excuse, 
much less justify the violation, either by govern- 
ment or by individuals, of faith pledged :—for 
though either party may have made an impru- 
dent contract, yet, if both acted, at the time, in 
good faith, and neither was guilty of deception, 
itwould equally infringe moral obligation and 
natural justice, for either to rescind the pledge 
without mutual consent. 

I believe that the poor of our own are as vir- 


tuous and intelligent as those of any country 3) 
‘| We deem it scarcely necessary to mention, even || testantism ts founded ¢ 


and that this effect has arisen from our free 
schools, the boast of Protestant Christianity — 
But let me ask, are truth, justice, libera'ity and 
public spirit, found only among the poor and 
labouring classes of our society? Look into 
its various walks, Who take a’ lead in vour 
noble institutions, humane, scientifie and re- 
ligious? Who have endowed your asylums for 
the insane, your hospitals for the dumb, the 
halt, and the blind 2? Who are foremost in the 


race of public improvement, to connect the dis-| 


tant parts of the country by a golden chain, and 
to bring to light its hidden treasures? Are 
they not among those who have, by the sweat 
of their brow, by early and late toil, acquired 
wealth, and who best know its value from the 
difficulty of its acquisition ? 

Among the charities which adorn the age, 
none exceed in practical good effect, Provident 
Institutions for Savings. This nodle charity, 
in Our Own city, invites the industrious classes 
to deposit a portion of their earnings, in how- 
ever small sums, to he returned to them, in 
their need, with accumulated interest. T have 
for some years witnessed the devoted and gratu- 
ous attention of the Managers to the concerns 
of this Bank. In accumulating for the poor 
depositors, they seem to derive as real satisfac- 
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tion, as while to their own estates, Many 


justly think, that alms indiscriminately bestow- 
ed in charity on beggars, is not a discreet exer- 
cise of benevolence. But if you can induce the 


himself by his own labor, you witl confer on 








It is better therefore to leave the cite | 


It is making the grass t@ grow, 
where none grew before. It is changing the 
dry and thirsty sand inte a rich and productive 
mould, 

Happily for our Commonwealth, it contains 


no privileged class, exempt from thew share of) 


the public burden, or claiming an hereditary 
right to its honours and wealth. Equality is 
the reigning political principle. ‘The road to 
lcontidence, wealth and honour, is the common 
highway for all, Most of those, on whom the 
people have conferred the highest honours of 
the state, both in our own Commonwealth, and 
llin the General Government, have risen from 
| honourable poverty, and have rendered them- 
selves illustrious by private virtues and publie 
| benefits. 

A very small portion only of the people are 
interested to disturb the regular current of so- 
ciety. The aged loved peace, and are averse 

to change. ‘Those who are engaved m the Ia- 
borious occupations of life, intent on the acqui 
sition of property, most highly esteem that @ov- 
ernment, which secures tothem the fruit of their 
enterprise, What interest have the young in 
fearful change? ‘They will soon take the place 


of their fathers, and become the depositaries of 


our free institutions, and the sole defenders of 
ithe soil, LT should violate my sense of duty, did 
1 fail to admonish you to beware of those prin- 
ciples of division, which would array one por- 
| tion of our free and happy society against the 
jiother, If their authors are sincere, T think 
|| that they are to be distrusted from defeet of in- 
telligence. If they are ambitious, believe me, 
| it is one of the old tricks of demagogues, to rise 
upon the ruins of their country, and trample 
under feet its liberty and laws. 
|| Believing that the peace of the community 
| depends on wise laws, well and faithfully ad- 
| ministered, and on the prevalence of good 
|| morals—T have thus freely commented on that 
tevelllug spirit, which would take from industry 
its incentive, from talent its reward, and which 
| seems to grow out of the abuse of liberty. It 
iis a branch of doctrine, which is equally hostile 
ito religion and government. 





main spring of action, 


| the bloom of modesty—marriage will cease to 
‘| be honorable and attractive—and society will 
|| become a confused mass, devoid of all the char- 
| ites of social and domestic life. In defending 
| our religion and laws, we perform the highest 


|, duty of patriotism, and life itself cannot be spent ||! 
| insulting declamation, 


‘in a better cause.” 








‘to our distant Catholic Subscribers, the issue of the 
| Trial of Joun R. Buzzers, charged with having been 
‘| concerned in the late riot, and in setting fire to the 
| Ursuline Convent in Charlestown. 


} 
1} 


We need only 
say it has turned out precisely as they and all others 
had expected. 

|| The following Verdict taken from the “ Transcript” 
‘of the 20th inst., will consequently be read without 
surprise : 

Tne way iv wAs poxne.—We learn that when 
the jury, in the ease of Buzzell, retired to their 
‘room after the charge of the Judge, they were 
seven for conviction and five for acquittal. On 
|| Feiday morning, before they left their room, 
| they were ten for acquittal and tio for convie- 
tions but on the way from their room to the 
‘court house, the two suddenly changed their 
|mind, and agreed to acquit. This beats a jury’s 
marking all round for damages, and then taking 
| the average ! 








1 Seconp Trtat.—The trials of Marvin Marcy, 
Wn. P. Mason, and Sergeant Blaisdell, three others, 
‘| charged with being concerned in the late riots, com- 


| meneced at East Cambridge on Friday morning, Dec. 





'| J2, The trial is still pending, 









} 


beggar to quit his vagrant habits, and support: 





[From the New York Catholic Diary.) 

THE COURIER AND ENQUIRER, . 
* Get thee glass eyes ; 3 

And, liké a scurvy politician, seem * 

To see the things thou dost not,”-—KING LEAR, © 





| We have roused the dictator,—the liberal, the 


If atheism should | 
prevail, government will be deprived of its 


Our youth will become corrupt and lose all. 


| Unitarian. 
‘admit them! 
| Protestantism, whatever does not accord with reas 


him the best charity, and render good service || pare, the independent, the unpurabaseable, the 
1} ps | 
| to the ‘state, 
wealth has, to a certain degree, political influ. | 


‘unbribed champion of a free and national preas, 
‘He is chafed, sullen, imperative, Why? He has 
‘been foiled. His accusations against our creed 
are false,— 

* Mere fetches ; 

The images of revolt and falling off. 

A column and a halfof the big sheet against 
our article in last Saturday's Diary, and no proof 
to subvert our vaera that the Cathohe religion 
is not hostile to eivil liberty! This tells a tale. 
—Acrimony, bitterness, indult, dogmatical asset. 
tion, miemperate abuse, threat, evasion of the 
matter im question, prejudiced interpretation of 
our sentiments j-—these the weapons selected from 
But 
Iditor of the Courier is not skilled in 
ile stratagems of invulnerable fence, he is not 
unpractised in the phrases of complimentary lee. 
lle writes :—" Berkuey Mac Atrin has 
been guilty of manifest impropriety, and seriously 
injured the Cathohe cause by opealy advocaung 
in this tolerant land the rankest and long since 
explode d principle s of intolerance, bigotry, and 
priesterafh.” bor with 
Sancho, God spare the giver it be 


the armoury of the Courier and Enquirer ! 
though the 


' 
this monition, we say 


"—bhut, ere 
registered in our good will, for we love not to in- 
cura debt,—-we would gently solicnt a proof of 
the “impropriety, the intolerance 


the pre steraft. 


. the higotry, 
These elements of charaeter 
we do not ambition. We would stand as high in 
the honest and disinterested walks of society as 


the pure and unpurchaseable dictator of the Couri- 


er, As well as he, we ean say, we never bent 
the knee to Mammon in polities ; and in religion 
we disclaim the servitude of idolism. Agamiat 


ithe open or concealed toe we will defend our ree 


ligion,——-we will detend Jiberty,—-no matter who 


persecutes, hates, or dictates. Our religion is 
Carnonic,ythe hberty we cherisis Reeusiican, 

The « harges of * lippropriety, intolerance : big- 
otry, aud priesteraft,”” are founded on the follow. 
ing words :—** The dogmas of Catholicity are the 
guarantees of the stability of moral laws, the most 
pure, disinterested, and effective.’ Is this bigo- 
itry? “Only in the Catholic Religion the mone 
tions of conscience are not illusory and inopera- 
tive.” Is this priesteraft? “ We affirm that the 
principles of Protestantism, lead, if logic ally pure 
sued to their ultimate extension, to the subversion 
ofall religion.” Is this intolerance? Here are 
three distinct propositions. Are they true—are 
they false? ‘This is the honest question. If trae, 
the Editor of the Courier is guilty of ‘ impropri- 


ety” in designating them as he has done; if 


false, Why not disprove them? Something more 


jthan schoolboy asrertion is wanting ; proos, not 


Is he ignorant of the principle on which Pro- 
It owes its bemg to de. 
fiance of authority—to what is termed the eman- 
'cipation of haman reason—to the right of inter. 
preting scripture ancontrolled by any human 
authority—-to the suygestions or whisperings of 
/what has been vaguely named, the interior spirit. 
| Push this principle to tts “utmost extension,” and 
mark the result. Mark the phases of Protestan- 
tism. It is a religious system founded on experi- 
ment—on the exclusion of authority, and, conse« 
quently, contains those elements of Atheism in- 
separable from its being, whieli sooner or later 
must come into action. ‘The Lutheran creed dif- 
i fers from the Episeopalian and Presbyterian ; that 
jof the Episcopalian from the Presbyterian. Why? 
}On the right of private jadgment! Mysteries ree 
‘tained by the one are rejected by the other, 
Why? On the right of private judgment! All 
mysteries are rejected by the Soecinian, and the 
Why? Emancipated reason cannot 

By the very principle, then, of 


son is rejected. Hence mysteries, hence dogmas, 


i for in, every dogma a mystery is involved, are 


|| flung to the winds. What is left, then, but De- 


‘lism 2 


; 


But here reason will not check its impulse ; 


|| the principle of Protestantism is propelled yet far- 
|| ther—the existence of God is denied, for the ex- 
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me possensed superior freedom, | ims || GAT ILLIAM DAILY, No. 18 School Street 
|| telligence.”  'F e superior fr deny, and ton, would respectiully inform his friends anj 
ti be: ed westion.’” If he solicit || the public, that he, in connexion with his former bus, 
Pi 10 Pro ee ai y and. intelli- || 2% of Fruit and Flowers, has, at the solicitation of 
seg we ieee Socks wer is Ruleiam his friends, opened an Intelligence Office, for the . 
jence, Oe pr esent :, him . Pree ne commiodation of those who may be disposed to favo 
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‘the *tr ofa sterm and unyieldi var nttill NEW ASSORTMENT et, - 
Bat, perhaps, the editor-of the Courier will say— || We are accused of having misrepresented the A CLOTHS AND CASSI MERLE APO. 
i Y. at. = < ° . e > > a¥e é Se ails, VF , 
-atpresent, we admit him to be a christian language and-peaning of the Editor of the Couri- || REDUCED PRICES. ELIAB STONE min = 
estant, until one or two of-his theological ‘as- || er. hy is it got shown? The Courier’s lan-| ER, No, 414 Washington street, has received " wok V 
) serfions are scrutinized—he will; perhaps. say; | guage was fairly quoted, and his meaniny, or, in | assortment of Superiine, Fine and Common Brod. E 
op ee ~ oe abused by the Atheist, that the protes- || other words, his charges against our religion || cloths. purchased at the Auctions in New York ang ; 
‘fant principle is falsely applied, Be i: so. But || strictly deduced’and expressed. But to the un- | Boston, which he will sell by the piece or yard g Z 
“» *>*the same may be said of the Deist, of the Socini- || proved charge that his language was misrepre- | PMCeS yr as Gey ~ age ie ee of the importer fs 
: _ an, the Unitarian. This censare ig untenable by | sented, there is appended a threat,—for he writes, | fy as, mp wee wien cele ene them are the r 
_* *  @Pretestant. What the Lutheran; Episcopalian, | —* if.we should again be misrepresented, we may | Seperies Hab end Commande Black Baoan ‘ 
rigs or Presbyterian may assert against the Atheist, | enter into an enquiry of the means believed to ages do Blue oe 
~. «- fie, in turn, may ¢enounce against thern. Who || have been used by the Catholic clergy at the re- do do do Green do | 
. isto decide? Reason? But it isthe judgment | cent-election in this state, to control and direct do . do do Olive Green do 2 
ofreason that is contested ; each claims its de- || the political opinions of their followers.” Here, do do do Invisible dy do ; 
isi An appeal to it to terminate the dispute, || then, is the solution of the bitter acrimony and 3 m4 ° Fei Brown do 
@ 38 te resolve thre quéstion by the question itself; || hostility of the Courier to the Catholic Religion ! do a do Claret 4 do - 
. merest mockety of common sense! Hence, | The cause is developed why he has railed against is do do Russell F do 
» il the editor of the Courier refute this reason- | aud accused our faith. The Catholic Irishmen do do. do Spanish Fly do 
ihg, we will assert,“ that the principles of Prot- | of New York have proved their attachment to hon- | do do do Drake Neck do 
estantism lead, if logically pursued to the ulti-\) est and unpurcha-eable democratic principles. | do do do Steel Mixt do 
mate extension, to the subversion of all religion.” | This the front of offence,—the cause of the Edi- | do do do French Drab do 
They are the direct rout to Atheism, to Material- || tor’s ire. His political ascendancy has been cast 4 PA rs ao do. do 
ism ; and, consequently, to the extinction of ar. || down,—he has toppled from his high estate ; ex- ¥ d pad zavender do 


religion. Religion annihilated, where is the moral | pectation has been nipped in iis most luxuriant ri na = Polberry = 


law binding man to the observance of duty, restrict- | hud ;—hope is now a.dream, a castle in the air. |! Also—Ladies’ Cloths, for Habits, Cloaks, &c. 

ing hin to respect for mutual right? will the || He is in a worse state than Sancho in his govern-|| —Also—40 pieces Cassimeres, of colours and qualj- 
theologue of the Courier answer? | ment,—the best and most savoury dishes at the |/ ties su table for children’s wear. 2%; pieces Striped, 

We have proved our proposition hearing on | feast have been removed,—and this by the votes || Blue. Mixt, &c, Satinets, 

the evil tendencies of the great principle of Prot- | of honest Irishmen. Let the Editor put his threar ||, ES. 8. would take this opportunity to inform his 
estintisin ; fet the editor of the Courier prove his | in execution ;—we challenge him-to publish the Cuah beat that it “i os pra to aoe largely in the 
assertions, that it is “ advocating in this tolerant | means believed.’ Let him prove the interfer- a Ficyes.s orb Tiiiitidiutir ta have be cane 
land the rankest and long since exploded princi- ence of the Catholic priesthood at the late elec- sponged gerbe by which process a beautiful lustre 
ples of intolerance, bigotry, and priesteraft,” to|\tion. We defy him. Who but the Editor of the || js obtained, which is net injured by exposure. 

“ assert that the dogmas of Catholicity are the | Courier introduced the name of the Rev. T. C.|| Those persons who purchase Cloths at this Store or 
guarantees of the stability of moral laws the most || Levins, at the spring election, for party purposes ? || elsewhere can have them sponged by steam by leaving 

















pure, disinterested and effective ;” ‘* that only in || But the trick failed-—principles involved in the || them at 414 Washington st. Dec. 6. 

the Catholic religion the monitions of conscience | union with which he was honored were disowned. FRESH suppiy of Oatmeal of superior quality, 
are not illusory or inoperative.” Again we call || We shall meet the Editor of the Courier again. received and for Sale by JAMES KING, corner 
for proof, not the groundless and blustering words BERKLEY MAC ALPIN. || of Devonshire and Water Streets, by Wholesale and 
of the demagogue, not interpretation baseless as ee - a a RR Fae _ Dec. 13. 

the fabric of a vision. When this proof has been DEATHS, BRExov al. The Subscriber, grateful to his 
given, then it will be seen, whether, as ho asserts, Ellon Ualoy, 48 yoars; Edward Lauvhlin, 12) friends and customers, for that share of patron- 


“the dogmas of our religion lead directly to un- || weeks; ye: bs years ; Daniel Sullivan, | mt yt so liberally nomenes on him, and = 

a We : eg mop 4 days; John Coleman, years; Mary Shay, 52/|Citous for a continuance of the same, respectfully 
eee ide bigotry, stern ee OE years ; Michael Bowen, 34 years ; Edward Deydey, | begs leave to’ inform them that he has removed his 
SOS Chew snromgus. paageny, — , ” i | 68 years; Rose M’Laughlin, 2 months; Catherine | Shop from 15 Water Street, to 63 Congress Street, 
potism, over the free exercise of the intellect of | M’Gunigall, 35 years; James Carney, 74 years; || (between Milk and Water Streets) where he will con- 








man.” Daniel Ryan, 3 weeks; Patrick Doyle, 22 years; tinue to devote his personal attention to the Watch 

Our propositions referring to the fundamental | William Edward Cooke, 2 years. || and Clock repairing business, in all its various branch- 
principle of Protestantism was general; open to || —s—= jes. And offers for sale—Patent Lever, Lepine and 
philosophical and theological discussion,—not IVERPOOL AND NEW YORK | Vertical Watches, which will be warranted and sold 
matter for gratuitous interpretation or prejndiced PACKETS. The Subscribers have | ae or exchanged on ay ie arnt se atch 
and illiberal insinuation. To any particular made arrangements for getting out Steer sin apd ha me yore i eight-day pe he ad cee 
Protestant sect allusion was not made. Their age Passengers from Great Britain and || Fut ane aurp case Terence} Savet ae pate 


+. || Ireland, with promptness, economy and comfort. Per- || Fabie and Tea Spoons ; fine gold, agate, onyx, pearl 
particular tenets, as @ sect, were not assailed ; sons wishing to send for their friends, can secure their | and jet Breast Pins ; superfine Razors, Penknives and 
and their attachment to civil liberty we admire passage, on the most reaconable terms, in vessels of || Scissors, together with an assortment of funcy articles 
in as pure a-sense as the editor of the Courier. | the first class. No expense will be spared in the || U8Ually found in his line. ; 
They have riot propelled the great principle on || different Ships by which the Passengers will be re- | Nov. 1. WILLIAM P. M’KAY. 
which their creed is founded to its ultimate ex- || ceived, to ensure them every comfort during the sy Sky John Byrne respectfully informs his 
tension. They stop short, and wisely keep with- | passage. In all cases where the persons decline friends and the public, that he continues the 
in the barriers of Christianity ; but they’are bad | coming, the money will be returned. Vessels will || Stone Cutting business, in all its various branches, at 
ici V ill t d '\ leave the above ports weekly, so that there will be no || the corner of Theatre Alley and Milk Street, where 
logicians. We will not, however, concede to detention. Persons desirous of remitting money to || he will be h t it upon all such as favgur him 
; , ention. Perse -sirous e will be happy to wait upon all suc avgu 
nem — 7 this oe “ye i their friends in England, Ireland, Scotland or Wales, || with their commands, and hopes by his attention to 
prove cnet our religion Is not He (0 CIV HD- |) will be attended to without delay. Applications for || merit a continuance of their favours. 
erty. K ACTS have been given and they have not j passages from persons residing in the country, (post N. B. Grave stones and Marble work of every 
been falsified. He writes that “those selected | paid) will meet with every attention. For further || description, done in the neatest manner, and at the 











from the history of Catholic England have little || particulars, apply to JAMES RYAN, No. 6 Battery- || most moderate prices. Nov. & 
bearing on the question | What'is the question ? | march street, or to JOHN RYAN, 141 Broad street. || BAURNITURE WARENOUSH. The Subscriber 
Is the Catholic Religion hostile to civil liberty? JOMUN RYAN, Agent. respectfully informs his friends and the public, 


P.S. The facility of travelling by Steamboat navi- 
gation between England and Ireland, and’New Yerk 
and Boston, will render this the cheapest and most 
expeditions passage to Boston. 


that he has opened a Store, at Cellar, corner of Milk 
and Federal Streets, where he will constantly keep 
on hand, a variety of articles in the furniture line. 


Was not the body and soul of England's common | 
law—its judges, magistrates, sheriffs, courts of 
justice, elective system, and Triat py Icey, es-| 








: ; : , is mode ices and personal atten- 
tablished in Catholic days. Does not this bear}| Oct hike tf te a bere gc ss public scleipate, 
on the question? But Alfred, he says, was not, OARDING HOUSE. ‘The Subscriber beg®|| Oct. 25. JAMES QUIGLEY. 
the founder of the elective system; this is aser- | leave most respectfully to inform his friends and ' a 
tion without proof, and though it were not estab-|| the pnblic. that he still continues at his Old Stand, ILVER Spoons, manufacturéd and warranted, @ 


lished by Alfred, still it was in operation ages ere | No.23 Federal Street, corner of Franklin Street, and n Batali 217 Washington Street, op- 
the birth of Protestantism, and this bears on the ae “0 ee en one red oa fart has on hand a prime assortment of silver and 
question —the real matter under discussion. I saesher Wien writhy ‘tiie patronage, ‘The central situa- steel’ Spectacles, Watches, Jewelry, Brittannia Ware, 
The republics of Italy existed in Catholic times. || tion of his house renders it a desirable mansion for || plated Tea and Table Spoons, brass Timepieces 8 
Does not this bear on the question? If our re-|/ al] those who may have occasion to visit this city. a great variety of Fancy Goods, of the best quality, 
ligion were hostile to liberty, why were they al- | Nov. 1. THOMAS MURPHY. _ || and at low prices. 


; 

: 

' 

| lowed ever to exist? They did erist, and this is | OR SALE AT P. MOONEY'S BOOKSTORE, hae ee Jewelry and Spectacles repaired. 
. 


the actual question. The Editor again asserts, a View of the Rains of the Ursuline Convent ; —— 
that * the writer is peculiarly unluckey in his cifa- || also a View of the Interior of the Cathedral of Bos- || DR. MORIA RPY—Office, 133 Court Street 























tion of Switzerland,” “ that the Protestant can- || ton, by J. H. Bufford. Dec. 13. || "Printing neatly executed at this Office. 
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